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THIS  IS  THE  ORAL  HISTORY  RESEARCH  OFFICE  OF  MEMPHIS  STATE 
UNIVERSITY.   THIS  PROJECT  IS  "AN  ORAL  HISTORY  OF  THE  TENNESSEE 
VALLEY  AUTHORITY."   THE  PLACE  IS  KNOXVILLE,  TENNESSEE.   THE 
DATE  IS  APRIL  10,  1970,  AND  THE  INTERVIEW  IS  WITH  DR.  LELAND 
ALLBAUGH,  FORMERLY  WITH  THE  TENNESSEE  VALLEY  AUTHORITY.   THE 
INTERVIEW  IS  BY  DR.  CHARLES  W.  CRAWFORD,  DIRECTOR  OF  THE  MEMPHIS 
STATE  UNIVERSITY  ORAL  HISTORY  RESEARCH  OFFICE,  AND  WAS  TRANSCRIBED 
BY  MRS.  BRENDA  P.  MEIER. 

CRAWFORD:    Dr.  Allbaugh,  I  suggest  that  we  start  by  getting 

some  sort  of  summary  of  your  life  up  to  the  point 
at  which  you  became  associated  with  TVA  in  the  1940' s.   If  you 
would  like,  you  may  start  with  where  and  when  you  were  born 
and  go  through  education,  experience,  and  so  forth. 

ALLBAUGH:    I  was  born  in  Leon,  Decatur  County,  Iowa,  in  the 

southern  part  of  the  state;  attended  the  elementary 
and  the  high  school  there;  graduated  in  1914  and  received  a 
scholarship  to  what  was  known  then  as  Iowa  State  College  of 
Agriculture,  but  now  is  Iowa  State  University.   In  1919  I  re- 
ceived a  Bachelor  of  Science  degree  in  farm  management — at  that 
time  a  five-year  course.   Later,  after  doing  some  work  in  the 
field,  I  received  a  Master's  degree  from  Iowa  State  College  in 


agricultural  economics  in  1928.   Much  later  in  life,  I  received 
a  Ph.D.  from  Harvard  University  (1951),  after  completing  the 
required  residence  course  work  and  thesis. 

As  I  was  finishing  at  Iowa  State  College,  (with  a 
five-year  requirement  you  had  a  choice  of  either  working  on  a 
farm  or  doing  some  work  in  the  professional  field)  they  asked 
me  to  take  over  a  new  farm  management  extension  job  with  the 
university  to  work  with  farmers  on  farm  records  and  farm 
management . 

After  the  war  was  through  and  I  had  finished  my 
degree  in  1919,  I  spent  a  year  in  farming,  which  was  somewhat 
disastrous  from  the  point  of  view  of  prices  and  income.   That 
was  a  period  when  farm  prices  really  dropped.   They  fell 
tremendously  during  that  single  year — $1.85  corn  down  to  50£, 
and  85£  oats  down  to  25£.   This  experience,  along  with  high 
land  prices  and  a  personal  family  situation,  suggested  that  my 
opportunity  lay  more  in  the  field  of  agricultural  extension 
work. 

So  I  went  to  Carroll  County,  Iowa  as  a  county  agent 
for  a  year,  after  which  they  brought  me  back  to  Iowa  State  in 
farm  management  extension  work.   It  was  while  there  that  I  took 
on  the  job  of  trying  to  advance  myself  further  and  studied 
piecemeal,  as  I  said,  and  obtained  the  additional  degrees. 


During  the  next  15  years  I  was  put  in  charge  of  all 
the  farm  management  extension  programs,  after  Mr.  Thompson, 
who  had  been  in  charge,  moved  over  to  marketing  work.   In  1926 
the  outlook  work  in  Washington  was  becoming  very  important. 
And  again  I  took  over  something  that  he  had  started  in  the  out- 
look work  and  developed  the  state  outlook  program  in  the 
extension  service  during  the  1930' s.   It  was  during  this  time, 
of  course,  that  I  became  interested  in  the  more  general  parts 
of  farming,  more  than  just  the  individual  farm  management  phases, 
and  the  outlook  work  gave  me  a  very  good  opportunity  for 
proceeding  with  that. 

In  1930-31,  I  received  a  scholarship  to  Harvard  to 
continue  my  work,  came  back  and  was  given  an  opportunity  to  do 
part-time  teaching  along  with  my  extension  work  and  a  little 
research  work.   This  continued  through  the  '30's,  and  in  1941 
I  accepted  a  year's  leave  to  work  with  the  Farm  Security 
Administration  in  Washington,  D.  C.   This  is  where  I  became 
interested  in  the  low  income  farms  of  the  United  States  because 
I  was  on  the  staff  that  was  working  on  the  farm  management 
problems  of  all  the  low  income  farms  in  the  country. 

Another  point  of  interest,  about  '36  or  '37,  we- 
had  the  opportunity  at  Iowa  State  to  work  with  the  Tennessee 
Valley  Authority  on  their  test  demonstration  work,  and  I  was 
on  the  committee  along  with  agronomists  and  animal  husbandrymen 


and  others  that  were  involved  in  trying  to  direct  this  program 
in  the  state.   So  this  is  where  I  first  became  interested  in 
this  TVA  type  of  work.   I  was  also  on  a  committee  of  specialists 
dealing  with  the  soil  conservation  service,  so  I  had  an  oppor- 
tunity to  work  with  them.   At  the  same  time  I  was  working  also 
with  the  Farm  Security  Administration  and  trying  to  give  them 
what  help  and  guidance  we  could  on  their  farm  management 
problems  in  Iowa. 

After  a  year  with  Farm  Security  in  Washington,  I 
was  given  the  opportunity  of  going  back  to  Iowa  State  College 
and  taking  over  a  special  job  as  Associate  Director  of  the 
Extension  Service  to  make  a  study  of  the  extension  program  and 
see  what  might  be  done  to  up-date  it  and  broaden  its  perspective 
from  a  single  project  approach  to  a  farm  family  problem  approach 
However  other  matters  came  into  the  picture  then.   The  oleo- 
butter  fight  which  occurred  in  Iowa  in  1942-43  between  our 
economics  department  and  the  creamery  industry,  followed  by  a 
lack  of  administration  support  caused  many  of  the  economists  to 
look  for  other  opportunities.   Consequently  I  went  to  the 
Foreign  Economic  Administration  in  Washington,  D.  C.  during  the 
war  period,  and  worked  there  for  a  while.   Then  I  was  sent  to 
Rome,  Italy  in  August,  1944,  as  a  Director  of  the  Agricultural 
Sub-Commission  there  to  work  with  the  Minister  of  Agriculture 
in  bringing  back  the  agriculture  of  Italy. 


Returning  from  that  in  June,  1945,  I  continued 
working  with  the  Enemy  Branch  of  FEA,  working  on  Japan  and 
Germany  as  enemy  country  agricultural  programs:   first  to  see 
what  we  could  do  while  they  were  still  fighting,  but  later  on 
to  see  about  what  we  could  do  to  help  them  to  come  back.   It 
was  at  this  time,  1946-47,  that  I  accepted  my  first  job  with 
TVA  and  came  down  here  as  Assistant  Chief,  and  then  finally 
Chief  of  the  Test  Demonstration  Program  under  Mr.  White,  who 
was  moved  up  as  Assistant  Director  of  Agricultural  Relations. 

Those  two  years  were  spent  in  getting  background 
in  the  test  demonstration  work  and  it  was  fairly  helpful,  of 
course,  and  caused  me  to  think  that  this  was  an  organization 
in  which  I  liked  the  attitude,  the  atmosphere,  and  the  dedication 
of  the  administrative  personnel  and  particularly  the  idea  of 
working  together  on  broad  problems.   Integration  was  something 
that  I  had  worked  on  particularly  at  Iowa  State  College  as 
Associate  Director,  trying  to  get  the  specialists  of  the  different 
fields  of  endeavor  working  together--the  animal  husbandrymen , 
the  agronomists,  the  botanists,  the  plant  pathologists,  the 
economists,  even  the  home  economists,  so  that  you  made  it  more 
of  a  farm  family  program  rather  than  just  an  individual  project 
program.   TVA,  it  seemed  to  me  was  doing  this  on  a  larger  scale 
with  all  the  subject  matters  of  forestry,  power,  flood  control, 
navigation,  chemical  fertilizers  and  agriculture — so  this  had 
particular  appeal  to  me,  and  was  the  major  reason  I  came. 


« 
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In  December,  1947,  I  had  the  opportunity  to  go  with 
the  Rockefeller  Foundation  on  a  special  survey.   This  was  made 
on  the  island  of  Crete,  Greece,  and  so  I  spent  most  of  the  year 
1948  on  the  island  of  Crete  making  the  survey  with  the  help  of 
some  specialists  from  this  country  who  carried  out  a  sample-type 
survey,  one  of  the  first  in  the  agriculture  of  a  foreign  country. 
The  next  two  years—almost  three  years— was  spent  in  writing  up 
the  story  of  this,  putting  it  in  book  form,  also  enabling  me  to 
complete  my  degree  at  Harvard.   It's  there  as  a  thesis  and  it's 
also  a  book  by  the  Princeton  University  Press. 

CRAWFORD:    What  is  the  title  and  the  publication  date,  Mr. 
Allbaugh? 

ALLBAUGH:    The  title  is  Crete:   A  Case  Study  of  an  Underdeveloped 

Area  by  the  Princeton  Press,  1953,  just  about  the 
time,  of  course,  that  all  of  the  furor  about  overseas  help  to 
other  nations  came  out,  but  I  would  be  frank  to  say  it  wasn't  a 
best  seller.   But  what  I  tried  to  put  into  the  book  was  what 
I  would  have  liked  to  have  known  about  Crete  fifty  years  ago 
so  that  I  could  tell  now  what  progress  has  been  made  rather  than 
a  kind  of  story  type  of  thing  which,  of  course,  would  have  perhaps 
been  better  received.   But  it  has  been  used  by  the  Greek  government 
and  has  been  used  by  other  researchers  and  it  has  been  used  by 
some  of  the  medical  people  in  a  study  of  cholesterol.   We  had 


a  very  detailed  survey  of  the  food  habits  of  these  people  and 
in  this  they  saw  some  possibilities  of  comparing  the  high  use 
of  vegetable  oils  versus  other  areas  where  animal  fats  are  a 
large  part  of  the  diet. 

After  finishing  my  degree  at  Harvard,  I  obtained  a 
position  that  sent  me  to  Paraguay  for  about  six  months  to  assist 
them  in  an  economic  study  of  what  is  now  the  aid  program,  but 
at  that  time  was  known  as  the  IIAA  program  under  the  direction 
of  Nelson  Rockefeller  and  his  group,  but  later  under  the 
government  at  Washington  as  FOA.   Well,  the  six  months  I  spent 
there  gave  me  a  very  good  picture  of  all  of  Paraguay. 

Following  this,  I  was  sent  to  Haiti  to  do  a  combina- 
tion thing  there.   It  was  something  of  the  same  thing,  but  also 
in  helping  them  start  their  Artobinite  Valley  Authority, 
(similar  to  TVA)  getting  their  director  to  see  what  some  of  the 
organization  and  agricultural  problems  were  and  how  to  proceed 
to  solve  them.   I  also  worked  with  the  specialists  there  on 
some  of  the  agricultural  demonstrations  and  tests  that  they  were 
carrying  out.   I  was  there  six  months,  and  then  asked  in  August 
to  go  to  Colombia  to  take  a  look  at  the  Ohio  State  University 
program  for  a  couple  of  weeks.   They  were  having  some  problems 
between  the  government  agency  and  the  university  and  they  wanted 
to  get  a  reaction  of  some  outsider  on  this.   And  it  was  while 
I  was  there  that  I  received  the  telegram  from  John  Oliver  asking 
me  if  I  would  consider  coming  back  to  TVA. 
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And  so,  having  completed  these  other  types  of  jobs 
the  chance  to  settle  down  at  a  place  with  an  organization  I 
liked  and  with  some  changes  that  had  taken  place  in  the 
personnel  here,  it  seemed  to  me  that  this  would  be  the  place 
that  I  would  like  to  work.   Well,  that  brings  me  up  to  October, 
1952  when  I  rejoined  the  TVA  organization. 

CRAWFORD:    Fine,  may  we  ask  a  few  questions  about  things  along 

the  way,  Dr.  Allbaugh,  before  we  get  suddenly  into 
the  ' 50's?   What  was  your  first  contact  with  TVA? 

ALLBAUGH:    The  contact  with  the  operations  was  in  the  test 

demonstration  which  was  being  carried  out  in  the 
state  of  Iowa,  primarily  with  the  Agronomy  Department,  in 
1936-37,  but  by  this  time  we  had  the  Director  of  Extension 
interested  in  seeing  that  it  was  more  than  just  an  agronomy 
program,  and  of  course,  TVA  was  interested  also. 

CRAWFORD:    Why  was  Iowa  selected?   This  was  quite  some  distance 
from  the  Tennessee  Valley. 


ALLBAUGH:    Well,  as  it  was  explained  to  us,  they  were  trying 

to  test  and  demonstrate  these  new  types  of  high 
analysis  fertilizers  throughout  all  the  states.   I  believe  at 
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that  time  they  must  have  had  somewhere  around  thirty  of  the 
states  in  the  country  that  were  involved.   Of  course,  at  that 
time  fertilizer  was  not  used  very  much  by  the  farmers  of  Iowa. 
It  was  something  that  had  been  put  to  them  entirely  by  the 
salesmen  of  the  fertilizer  companies,  and  they  were  always 
suspicious  of  this,  so  this  gave  us  a  chance  to  really  test 
out  fertilizers  on  a  plant  nutrient  basis,  rather  than  a  brand 
name . 

CRAWFORD:    What  conclusions  did  you  reach  about  this  fertilizer? 

ALLBAUGH :    Well,  at  that  time  we  could  see  the  advantage  of 
the  phosphates,  particularly  on  our  forage  crops. 
The  program  at  that  time,  which  I  am  sure  Mr.  McAmis  has  told 
you,  was  primarily  phosphates,  particularly  in  the  out-of-valley 
states  because  he  was  fully  convinced  that  the  emphasis  should 
be  on  phosphates  rather  than  on  nitrogen.   Nitrogen  merely 
increased  the  production  of  row  crops  which,  in  turn,  increased 
the  erosion  problem,  which,  in  turn,  hurts  conservation.   This 
was  true,  for  the  southeast  and  the  mount anious  areas,  of  course, 
but  in  the  more  level  areas  of  the  midwest,  nitrogen  was  also 
an  important  element,  and  we  felt  that  it  was  showing  some 
results.   We  felt  that  the  TVA  test  demonstration  program  could 
utilize  a  little  more  direction  in  the  way  the  testing  and  the 
demonstrating  was  being  conducted,  and  also  that  our  ISU  research 
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department  needed  to  get  more  involved  in  the  testing  and 
demonstrating . 

CRAWFORD:    What  was  this  oleo-butter  matter?   What  did  that 
have  to  do  with  your  leaving  work  there? 

ALLBAUGH:    Our  economic  department  had  put  out  during  the  war 

a  bulletin,  and  I  was  a  member,  of  course,  of  the 
economic  department  and  had  been  pretty  much  in  charge  of  a 
large  share  of  the  extension  economic  program.   The  bulletin 
indicated  that  oleo  was  as  nutritious  as  butter,  and  therefore 
because  it  was  cheaper  it  was  something  that  people  could  use, 
and  for  the  war  effort  made  more  sense  to  substitute  it  instead 
of  getting  farmers  to  produce  more  butterfat. 

Well,  of  course,  the  creamery  people  were  very  much 
against  this.   I  had  contact  with  many  dairy  farmers  and  they 
were  eating  oleo  at  home,  so  they  didn't  see  much  argument  about 
it,  but  the  creamery  people  were  not  very  happy  as  a  result. 
There  was  quite  a  furor  on  it  that  was  brought  before  the 
President  of  ISC  and  the  President  gave  in--censored  and  withheld 
the  bulletin  until  it  was  reworded.   As  a  result  of  this  we 
felt  our  administration  was  not  the  type  that  would  stand  up 
under  pressure  and  that  we  would  not  want  to  continue  working 
under  it  at  that  time.   So  about  seventeen  of  us  left  the 
institution  during  the  next  two  years. 


' 
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CRAWFORD:    Ironically,  it  turned  out  that  the  report  was 
eventually  accepted,  wasn't  it? 

ALLBAUGH:    With  some  slight  modification.   But  an  interesting 
fact  is  that  in  April  1953,  ten  years  to  the  month 
when  this  furor  was  raised,  the  state  legislature  okayed  the 
idea  of  oleo--by  taking  the  tax  differential  off  of  oleo  in 
the  state  of  Iowa,  so  the  idea  was  just  a  decade  too  early  for 
its  acceptance. 

CRAWFORD:    I  can  remember  some  of  the  restrictions  on  coloration 
of  oleo,  tax  differential,  and  so  forth. 

ALLBAUGH:    That's  right.   Well,  I've  cited  this  one  instance 

to  show  that  administration  does  have  an  influence 
in  terms  of  where  a  person  works  and  what  he  tries  to  do.   If 
you  feel  that  you  have  an  opportunity,  then,  this  is  one  thing, 
but  as  I  said  earlier — here  and  there  both--if  there  are  going 
to  be  serious  administrative  restrictions  or  lack  of  support 
such  as  we  felt  there,  we  knew  we  had  to  make  a  change. 


CRAWFORD:    Why  did  you  select  TVA?   Why  did  you  decide  to  go 
to  work  with  the  Authority? 
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ALLBAUGH:    I  think  I  would  rate  number  one,  the  competence  of 

the  leadership  among  the  Board  of  Directors  and 
top  management,  and  their  desire  and  ability  to  coordinate  and 
integrate  the  various  segments  of  the  organization.   This  was 
one  of  the  things  that  I  had  worked  on  both  in  our  own  depart- 
ment—getting the  marketing,  the  farm  management,  the  price 
people  and  sociologists  together — and  then  again  in  the  extension 
work  trying  to  get  all  of  the  program  fields  working  together 
on  problems  instead  of,  what  I  call,  going  off  on  separate 
individual  projects. 

Well,  there  are  two.   The  third  one  was  the  attitude 
and  dedication  of  the  people  that  I  did  meet  when  I  was  here  in 
'46  and  '47,  both  at  the  lower  levels  and  out  in  the  field. 
The  people  were  always  supporting  the  organization,  and  their 
willingness  and  desire  to  go  out  of  their  way  and  give  extra 
time  to  explain  to  people  who  didn't  understand  what  the  program 
was  all  about. 

CRAWFORD:    Do  you  consider  that  an  unusual  degree  of  dedication 
to  an  organization? 


ALLBAUGH:    Very  unusual,  because  I  had  worked  with  Farm  Security 

in  Washington,  Foreign  Economic  Administration  in 
Washington,  I  had  been  there  for  the  USDA  meetings  for  several 
years  on  the  outlook,  and  our  farm  management  people  knew  them 
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in  there  and  nowhere  did  I  find  this  loyalty  to  the  organization 
and  its  programs  as  is  true  in  TVA.   I  think  this  has  been 
quite  unusual  for  an  organization  to  run  as  long  as  this  one 
has  without  any  big  blow-ups  due  to  crookedness  or  people  being 
found  to  be  quite  disloyal  to  the  whole  idea — and  TVA  went 
through  some  pretty  rough  times,  as  you  know. 

CRAWFORD:    Yes.   What  was  your  work  when  you  first  went  to  TVA 
in  1946?  Where  in  the  organizational  structure  did 
you  fit? 

ALLBAUGH:    At  the  end  of  a  few  months  I  was  Chief  of  the  Test 

Demonstration  Program,  which  was  one  of  the  sections 
in  the  Division  of  Agriculture  Relations,  which  was  one  of  the 
major  divisions  of  the  organization. 

CRAWFORD:    Who  was  in  charge  of  that  division  at  that  time? 

ALLBAUGH:    Mr.  McAmis.   He  was  in  '46  and  '47,  and  when  I  came 
back  in  '52,  Mr.  White  was  in  charge. 


CRAWFORD:    How  many  parts  were  in  the  Agricultural  Division 

at  that  time,  in  addition  to  your  test  demonstration 
program? 
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ALLBAUGH:    The  distributor  demonstration  and  test-demonstrations 
were  the  two  major  ones.   There  was  also  the  Agronomy 
Research  and  the  Agricultural  Engineering  Branches,  but  they 
were  very  minor. 


CRAWFORD:    What  was  your  work  exactly  in  the  Test  Demonstration 
Program? 

ALLBAUGH:    It  was  to  plan,  develop  and  guide  its  program  and 

to  develop  changes  in  it  from  what  had  resulted, 
because  this  was  right  after  the  war  and,  of  course,  the  war 
had  interrupted  what  they  had  been  doing  before.   They  found 
now  that  fertilizers  that  they  had  been  trying  to  test  and 
demonstrate  were  getting  more  general  acceptance,  so  we  had  to 
move  over  to  a  different  emphasis  upon  the  "whole-form  concept" 
of  a  fertilizer  program  and  to  develop  with  the  colleges,  this 
new  program  in  testing  and  demonstrating  fertilizers  on  whole 
farms  rather  than  individual  crops. 

CRAWFORD:    Where  were  your  test  demonstration  farms  located 
then? 


ALLBAUGH:    Well,  the  majority,  of  course,  as  always,  was  in 
the  seven  valley  states--more  in  the  valley  than 
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anywhere  else — and  then  a  smaller  number  in  some  twenty-five 
other  states  scattered  over  the  nation.   These,  of  course, 
varied  from  state  to  state  as  to  how  many  we  had,  but  in  some 
cases  it  was  only  a  few--half  a  dozen--but  normally  we  tried  to 
get  twenty  to  thirty  scattered  over  the  state. 

CRAWFORD:    That  was  a  fairly  large  collection  of  units?   About 

how  many  personnel  did  you  use  in  directing  all 
these? 

ALLBAUGH:    I  suppose  the  test  demonstration  staff  at  that  time 

consisted  of  about  five  field  men,  and  the  total 
staff,  perhaps  twenty  people. 

CRAWFORD:    And  what  personnel  on  the  farms? 

ALLBAUGH:    We  had  no  personnel,  of  course,  on  the  farm.   Our 

work  was  not  done  directly  with  the  farm.   Our  work 
was  done  through  the  land  grant  colleges,  so  that  our  work  here 
was  primarily  planning  and  supervising,  with  the  land  grant 
colleges  to  work  through  their  county  agents  and  assistant 
county  agents  in  the  various  counties.   This  had  changed  some. 

In  the  earlier  days,  and  I'm  sure  you  heard  this 
from  Mr.  McAmis,  they  had  assistant  agents  that  were  paid  for 
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by  funds  from  TVA  but  this  was  getting  pretty  well  over  the 

hill  by  then.   They  were  on  the  regular  payroll  of  the  university 

at  this  time. 

CRAWFORD:    Did  you  have  good  cooperation  with  these  universities? 

ALLBAUGH :    Yes,  good  cooperation.   On  the  other  hand,  sometimes, 

of  course,  it  seemed  slow.   Sometimes  you  wondered. 
At  this  time  there  were  some  points  coming  up  as  to  just  how 
we  really  should  carry  out  this  test  demonstration—whether  we 
should  go  through  the  colleges  or  whether  we  should  utilize 
the  cooperative  distributors  more  in  an  educational  program. 
This  was  something  that  was  a  little  undetermined  during  the 
periods  I  was  here  in  1946-47,   and  one  of  the  problems  that 
caused  me  to  think  of  a  further  possibility  because  it  seemed 
to  me  that  we  should  either  utilize  the  land  grant  colleges  or 
direct  our  own  type  of  educational  programs.   But,  of  course, 
we  decided  to  keep  on  utilizing  the  Land  Grant  Colleges  and 
we  never  regretted  it. 

I  want  to  say  this:   I  think  that  you  have  to 
remember  that  this  organization  was  new  in  the  area  in  the 
'30's  and  '40' s,  and  as  I  look  back  on  it,  in  the  '50's  when 
I  came  back,  I  am  quite  sure  that  the  utilization  of  the  land 
grant  colleges  in  this  phase  of  the  program  enabled  TVA  to 
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receive  a  lot  of  local  farmer  support  that  would  have  been 

very  difficult  to  obtain  if  the  colleges  had  not  been  supporting 

and  cooperating  with  TVA. 

CRAWFORD:    I  know  TVA  had  difficulty  in  the  very  beginning 
fitting  into  the  region. 

ALLBAUGH:    That's  right. 

CRAWFORD:    And  I'm  sure  that  must  have  helped. 

ALLBAUGH:    Of  course,  Dr.  Morgan,  as  a  Director,  was  the  one 
who  helped  to  bring  this  about .   He  was  President 
of  the  university  here,  so  he  was  well  accepted.   Mr.  McAmis 
was  one  of  the  southeastern  farm  management  men  so  he  was  well 
accepted,  and  I  have  always  felt,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that 
some  people  thought  we  should  have  done  more  planning  and  do 
it  more  directly  through  TVA,  that  this  perhaps  helped  TVA  in 
the  overall,  much  more  than  perhaps  just  the  agriculture  program, 
and  should  be  accepted  on  that  basis. 


CRAWFORD:    Did  you  have  an  opportunity  to  get  personally 

acquainted  and  work  closely  with  Dr.  H.  A.  Morgan? 


. 
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ALLBAUGH:    Not  too  closely,  no.   He  was  a  mameber  of  the  TVA 
Board  when  I  was  here  in  '45  and  '46.   I  remember 
one  comment  he  made.   He  always  spoke  to  our  test  demonstration 
supervisors  from  the  colleges  when  they  were  here  in  conferences 
I  introduced  him  and  said,  "Mr.  Morgan  has  a  very  interesting 
philosophy  about  the  TVA  and  the  Test  Demonstration  Program 
and  I  am  sure  that  you  would  want  to  hear  what  he  has  to  say," 
or  something  to  this  effect.   And  he  got  up  and  in  his  nice 
way,  said,  "I  do,  but  it's  something  much  more  than  a  philosophy 
It's  a  truth."   This  put  me  back  in  the  place  that  I  needed  to 
be  put  because  I  have  come  to  respect  more  and  more  this 
idea--that  there  is  a  real  relationship  between  land  and  water, 
the  soil  and  the  people  of  the  area.   This  is  part  of  the 
education  you  get  working  with  these  kind  of  people. 

CRAWFORD:    Certainly  part  of  H.  A.  Morgan's  idea, 

• 
ALLBAUGH:    At  that  time,  frankly,  it  seemed  to  me  to  be  over- 
sold and  over-depended  upon;  that  we  needed  to  do 
something  much  more  than  just  talk  about  this  philosophy,  but 
it's  a  type  of  thing  that,  as  I  found  out,  was  much  more 
accepted  by  the  people  of  the  region  than  by  outsiders.   But 
there  are  some  other  more  logical,  more  reasoning  types  of 
statements  that  might  be  made  to  justify  an  integrated  over-all 
program. 
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CRAWFORD:    Well,  perhaps  the  person  responsible  for  it  had  as 

much  to  do  with  it  as  the  merits  of  the  program 
itself.   I  understand  that  H.  A.  Morgan  was  very  well  known  in 
the  region.   Did  the  Agricultural  Division  receive  adequate 
support  within  TVA? 

ALLBAUGH:    I  would  say  that  at  that  time  it  did.   In  fact, 

some  of  us  having  come  from  the  outside,  felt  that 
perhaps  we  were  giving  an  over-emphasis  to  the  not-f ree--well 
yes,  at  that  time  almost  free^ — fertilizers  furnished  to  our  test 
demonstration  farmers.   If  this  was  a  good  program  we  ought  to 
be  demonstrating  with  the  farmer  that  it  was  a  paying  program 
for  them  to  follow  through.   That  would  be  the  only  way  we  could 
get  other  farmers  to  accept  it  so  that  I  never  thought  much  of 
free  fertilizer  such  as  we  had  in  the  early  days. 

When  you  get  into  '52  and  on,  I'll  have  some  different 
comments  because  I  was  in  charge  of  the  whole  program  at  that 
time,  but  I  think  that  for  the  times  it  was  probably  receiving 
all  that  could  be  utilized  by  the  staff  and  the  differing  view- 
points that  we  had  to  present  at  that  time. 

CRAWFORD:    Were  any  programs  in  apparent  or  real  conflict  with 

the  agricultural  aims — flood  control,  forestry, 
power,  anything  else? 


. 
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ALLBAUGH:    Well,  there  was  some  feeling,  I  think  at  that  time. 

I  would  have  to  merely  talk  on  reports  because  I 
didn't  have  too  much  to  do  with  those  because  mine  was  separate, 
(this  was  Mr.  McAmis'  job)  but  in  talking  with  the  forestry 
people  I  found  that  they  felt  that  there  were  points  on  which 
they  and  agriculture  didn't  agree.   And  also  with  the  Power 
Division  in  the  relocation  of  some  of  the  farmers  and  the  emphasis 
on  taking  over  many  of  these  agricultural  areas  and  the  river 
bottom  lands  by  the  lakes  for  power  production,  navigation, 
and  flood  control. 

And  the  one  big  conflict,  and  the  one  on  which  our 
biggest  difference  with  Mr.  McAmis  came  about,  was  the  one  in 
which  our  section  was  asked  to  make  a  study  of  the  effects  of 
the  water  run-off,  viz  the  erosion  problem,  which  we  could  solve 
by  using  fertilizer  and  forage  crops  and  grasses  to  prevent 
this.   It  was  Mr.  McAmis'  feeling  that  the  extra  water  that  we 
would  store  in  the  ground  by  this  "fertilization-forage"  method, 
and  which  would  come  out  later,  ought  to  be  charged  up  to 
power  and  power  ought  to  pay  us  for  the  fertilizer  to  put  on 
the  land.   This  was  an  attempt  to  get  some  financial  support 
from  them. 

Well,  the  study  that  was  conducted  at  that  time  by 
a  couple  of  our  men  did  not  support  this  theory  at  all,  and 
fortunately  for  us  another  study  made  by  Dr.  Curtis  himself 
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(a  TVA  Director),  some  five  years  later  also  refuted  the  idea 
that  this  was  a  justified  claim  or  method  of  determining 
payment.   So  that,  I  think,  was  one  of  the  major  internal 
conflicts  that  we  had.   There  was  also  the  question  that  some 
felt  that  forestry  could  not  be  made  a  paying  type  of  thing  on 
the  farms,  and  so  you  always  had  the  grazing  and  the  livestock 
men  wanting  to  utilize  whatever  they  had.   This  continued  to  be 
a  conflict  all  through  the  period  because  we  never  had  any  study 
or  analysis  to  provide  an  answer. 

On  navigation,  I  think,  we  did  not  recognize  its 
importance  at  that  time  for  agriculture  and  did  not  take 
advantage  of  it.   This  development  was  carried  out  by  the 
commercial  feed  people  rather  than  by  the  TVA  agricultural 
division  and  the  land  grant  colleges.   Navigation  cheapened  the 
cost  of  feed  grains  from  the  mid-west  and  made  possible  the 
growth  of  the  poultry  industry  in  Georgia,  Alabama  and  the 
southeast  in  competition  with  the  established  Arkansas,  Maryland, 
New  England,  and  California  poultry  producers. 

CRAWFORD:    You  had  a  good  deal  of  experience,  Dr.  Allbaugh,  in 

foreign  countries,  some  of  them  underdeveloped,  I 
suppose.  Did  that  help  in  your  evaluating  the  needs  of  this 
region? 


• 
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ALLBAUGH :    Well,  you  see,  most  of  my  foreign  experience  was 

afterwards,  except  for  the  two  years  in  Italy  and 
Crete.   The  one  in  Italy  was  such  a  concentrated  effort  on 
trying  to  get  a  few  fertilizers  in  there  to  help  them  with 
production  and  try  and  get  the  army  to  assign  as  much  space  to 
fertilizers  as  they  did  to  beer  and  a  few  other  things  which 
were  important,  of  course,  to  the  soldiers,  but  I  would  say 
frankly,  this  did  not  help  much.   The  1948  experience  in  Crete, 
Greece,  and  my  other  experiences  in  Latin  America,  South 
America,  were  very  helpful  in  terms  of  seeing  that  farmers 
everywhere  have  some  similar  problems.   But  the  opportunities 
here  are  much  greater  than  our  farmers  are  taking  advantage  of. 

CRAWFORD:    How  was  your  work  different  when  you  returned  the 
second  time  to  TVA? 

ALLBAUGH:    Well,  at  this  time  I  was  made  Director  of  the  Division 

of  Agricultural  Relations.   I  don't  know  whether 
it's  been  explained  to  you  but  as  I  would  understand  it,  the 
term  Division  of  Agri-relations  was  used  on  purpose  in  order 
to  remove  any  possible  conflict  with  the  U.  S.  Department  of 
Agriculture  and  also  the  relationship  with  the  Soil  Conservation 
Service  office.   We  were  a  relations  department,  which  really 
described  What  we  were  doing  because  we  were  working  with  and 
through  other  people  rather  than  having  a  direct  program  to  carry 
on  ourselves  as  was  true  of  the  USDA  programs. 
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CRAWFORD:    Did  you  have  any  conflicts  with  either  of  the  other 
government  agencies? 

ALLBAUGH:    Soil  Conservation  Service  and  TVA  had  considerable, 
but  I  am  sure  Mr.  McAmis  has  told  you  about  these. 

CRAWFORD:    No,  sir,  I  don't  believe  I  have  those  facts.   What 
was  the  basis  of  that? 


ALLBAUGH:    Well,  the  major  disagreement,  of  course,  was  that 

TVA  was  taking  one  attack  upon  the  conservation 
problem  here.   They  started  out  with  terraces  and  so  forth  in 
northern  Alabama  and  northern  Mississippi,  but  when  they  moved 
into  the  more  hilly  and  more  rugged  areas,  they  moved  into 
fertilizer  as  a  means  of  obtaining  conservation,  getting  the 
land  covered  with  grass,  forage  crops,  and  cutting  down  on  row 
crops--in  that  way.   And  the  Soil  Conservation  Service,  in  the 
meantime,  of  course,  was  coming  in  with  their  big  program  which 
was  very  much  based  on  mechanical  moving  of  the  soil  rather 
than  the  fertilizers — not  entirely,  but  mostly — and  so  they 
were  still  arguing  about  this  when  I  came  back  in  1952.   They 
set  up  a  committee  among  the  land  grant  colleges  and  the  SCS 
to  try  to  solve  some  of  the  problems  and  differences  between 
the  two. 


• 
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CRAWFORD:    What  did  the  committee  do?   What  solution  was 
reached? 

ALLBAUGH:    There  wasn't  any  solution  reached.   It  just  died 

out  because  the  soil  conservation  continued  to  go 
ahead  and  form  their  own  associations,   TVA  continued  to  go 
ahead  and  form  their  distributor  co-ops  in  all  the  counties  and 
to  carry  on  their  test  demonstration  work  through  the  colleges. 
Both  programs  helped  in  the  counties.   I  imagine  that  the  soil 
conservation  program  went  as  far  as  it  could  go.   They  changed 
direction  somewhat  in  what  they  would  try  to  do,  working  on 
different  kinds  of  problems  rather  than  so  much  terracing 
because  I  think  they  found  out  that  the  terracing  program  was 
not  working  in  these  thin-soiled,  steep  slopes  of  the  mountain 
areas. 

CRAWFORD:    Did  you  work  successfully  with  the  Department  of 
Agriculture? 

ALLBAUGH:    More  or  less,  yes.   I  say  more  or  less  from  the 

point  of  view  that  we  worked  through  the  extension 
people  up  there  and  they  gave  us  all  the  support  they  could  and 
encouraged  the  colleges  to  work  with  us  except  for  our  research 
program  in  which  there  was  a  difference.   And  this  was  primarily 
in  the  field  of  fertilizers  alone.   They  had  their  people  who 
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had  been  working  on  fertilizer  research  up  there  for  years. 
That  was  in  Maryland  and  we  had  our  research  program  going  down 
here  in  close  cooperation  with  the  plant  at  Muscle  Shoals. 
Finally,  then,  after  I  left  in  1961,  the  Washington  office  of 
the  USDA  quit  this  research  phase  and  left  the  new  fertilizer 
development  program  for  TVA. 

One  of  the  major  conflicts  was  that,  as  we  saw  it, 
they  were  working  primarily  with  the  commercial  people  and  for 
the  commercial  people  and  getting  their  backing  from  the 
commercial  people,  and  the  commercial  people  used  it  as  a  means 
of  trying  to  kill  the  TVA  program  on  fertilizer  research,  whereas 
the  program  here  in  TVA  was  very  much  based  on  the  idea  of 
what  are  the  types  of  fertilizers  we  need  for  farmers  to  produce 
better  fertilizers  and  to  cheapen  the  cost.   So  our  efforts 
were  primarily  put  on  the  idea  of  higher  analysis  fertilizers 
because  transportation  costs  double  about  every  ten  or  twelve 
years.   So  that  means  everytime  you  increase  the  plant  nutrients, 
you  can  cut  your  cost  of  transportation  and  keep  the  cost  of 
plant  nutrients  down.   Fertilizer,  as  you  well  know,  is  one  of 
the  items  which  has  shown  the  least  increase  in  cost  of  any  of 
the  cost  items  for  the  farmer  over  the  past  30  years.   I  don't 
know  what  the  index  now  is,  but  it  used  to  be  only  fifteen  or 
twenty  percent  above  what  it  was  in  the  pre-war  period — pre- 
Second  World  War  period. 
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CRAWFORD:    Did  you  make  any  changes  in  this  time  in  the  type 
of  fertilizer  you  were  recommending? 

ALLBAUGH:    Yes,  this,  of  course,  was  based  on  what  the  plant 

could  produce.   We're  talking  about  from  '52  on. 
At  that  time,  you  see,  we  had  only  about  five  major  fertilizers. 
Ammonium  nitrate,  which  has  been  produced  since  the  plant  was 
started  in  the  ' 30' s--that ' s  33%N;  the  concentrated  super- 
phosphate which  is  around  45-46%  (commercial  is  about  43%  Po0  ); 

2  5 

a  fused  tricalcium  phosphate  which  was  developed  by  TVA,  but 

is  only  about  27%  or  28%,  and  during  the  '50's  this  was  taken 

out  because  of  its  low  analysis,  even  though  it  was  a  good 

fertilizer. 

And  finally  we  had  a  calcium  metaphosphate  fertilizer 

which  was  64%  P„0  .   You  see,  this  was  three  times  as  much  as 

2  5 

the  normal  phosphate  and  about  a  half  to  a  third  more  than  the 
concentrated  super-phosphate.   During  this  early  '50  period  we 
were  putting  the  emphasis  on  these  high  analysis  fertilizers  and 
what  we  would  call  blending  or  mechanical  mixtures  of  them  to 
upgrade  the  nutrient  content.   While  this  was  working  fairly 
successful,  there  was  a  real  need  for  moving  on  to  other  fertilizers 
because  we  found  the  fused  tricalcium  was  not  high  enough  in 
analysis,  and  we  found  that  commercial  production  in  ammonium 
nitrate  was  getting  up  so  high  that  they  didn't  need  our  plant 
to  supply  that.   So  we  had  to  shift  considerably  our  emphasis 
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in  this  program — from  just  having  ammonium  nitrate  available 
to  using  it  for  specific  purposes. 

CRAWFORD:    Did  you  have  research  going  on  at  the  plant? 

ALLBAUGH:    There  was  research  going  on  at  the  plant,  that's 

right,  and  starting  in  about  '57  or  '58  it  got  very 
intense  because  the  heat  was  on  us  very  much  from  our  distribu- 
tors, and  the  commercial  producers  in  the  country.  You  see,  in 
the  war  period  they  were  glad  to  have  us  producing  ammonium 
nitrate  and  phosphorus  because  we  could  sell  our  phosphorus 
and  nitrates  for  munitions — leaving  them  free  to  use  theirs  for 
higher  income  commercial  purposes. 

But  after  the  war  was  over  and  the  surpluses  began 
to  appear  in  their  plants,  they  thought  TVA  ought  to  immediately 
withdraw  from  this  production.   So  the  program  had  to  be  shifted 
during  the  early  '50' s.   Ammonium  nitrate,  for  instance--our 
last  major  emphasis  in  1956  to  1961  was  to  use  it  in  the  south- 
east especially  for  pastures  and  forage  crops.   Bermuda  grass 
particularly  was  the  crop  that  really  showed  where  you  could 
put  tremendously  high  rates  on  it  and  get  good  results.   And 
so  we  had  to  have  our  distributors  instead  of  just  distributing 
ammonium  nitrate  for  row  crops,  distributing  it  for  these  other 
types  of  crops  or  doing  some  other  kind  of  demonstration  work 
with  it,  and  this  led  us  into  a  real  problem  about  '56  to  '58. 
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There  were  many,  many  attempts  made,  taken  before  Congress,  to 
cause  TVA  to  quit  its  production  of  ammonium  nitrate. 

And  so  to  get  at  the  problems  and  what  might  be 
done  about  it,  our  division  set  up  a  study  group  of  ten  people 
consisting  of  some  of  the  most  prominent  agronomists  around  the 
country,  some  of  the  most  prominent  ag-economists  of  the  country, 
and  over  a  year's  period  having  them  meet  and  then  having  them 
talk  with  both  the  distributors  and  commercial  people.   Our 
people  carrying  on  the  work  in  the  field  came  up  with  a  report 
that  tended  to  indicate  that  while  we  had  some  faults  in  our 
program,  we  were  being  driven  to  use  more  ammonium  nitrates  and 
phosphates  because  of  the  plant  production  than  could  be  used 
in  the  best  programs,  but  that  TVA  fertilizers  were  still  making 
a  contribution.   Just  about  this  time,  fortunately,  our  research 
people  broke  through  with  some  new  fertilizers  at  the  plant — the 
liquids  and  suspensions,  which  contain  up  into  the  70  and  80 
percent  plant  nutrients. 

Then  another  program  developed,  particularly  at  the 
direction  of  one  of  our  men.   I  don't  know  whether  you  have 
talked  with  Warren  West  or  not.   He  is  the  man  that  was  most 
largely  responsible.   Mr.  West  thought  up  the  idea  or  had  been 
pushing  the  idea  right  along  so  that  we  were  working  more  directly 
with  these  commercial  people  in  the  use  of  the  fertilizers  that 
we  had,  particularly  in  mixtures  and  in  the  use  of  the  raw 
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materials  of  the  plant — the  phosphoric  acids  or  the  ammonia, 
and  giving  them  a  chance  to  utilize  them  in  some  of  their 
plants  for  a  limited  time. 

Before  this,  we  had  only  about  7  or  8  big  co-ops 
utilizing  our  material  and  only  8  or  9  commercial  companies. 
Well,  out  of  this  new  program  I  notice  in  '68  they  had  somewhere 
around  175  commercial  concerns  that  were  using  TVA  materials 
in  different  ways  in  their  plants. 

CRAWFORD:    That  was  quite  a  change. 

ALLBUAGH:    A  real  change,  and  as  I  say,  I  would  credit  this 

with  changing  the  attitude  of  the  commercial  people; 
that  once  they  began  using  these  materials,  then  they  began 
looking  to  TVA  as  their  source  of  information  on  new  materials 
and  on  high  analysis  material,  as  well  as  fertilizer  production 
techniques.   It  has  finally  resulted  in  the  TVA  Muscle  Shoals 
Fertilizer  Research  Center  being  recognized  as  a  National  and 
even  a  World  Center  for  fertilizer  research  and  production. 


THIS  IS  THE  ORAL  HISTORY  RESEARCH  OFFICE  OF  MEMPHIS  STATE 
UNIVERSITY.   THIS  PROJECT  IS  "AN  ORAL  HISTORY  OF  THE  TENNESSEE 
VALLEY  AUTHORITY."   THE  PLACE  IS  KNOXVILLE,  TENNESSEE.   THE 
DATE  IS  APRIL  10,  1970,  AND  THIS  IS  INTERVIEW  NUMBER  TWO  WITH 
DR.  LELAND  ALLBAUGH.   THE  INTERVIEW  IS  BY  DR.  CHARLES  W. 
CRAWFORD,  DIRECTOR  OF  THE  MEMPHIS  STATE  UNIVERSITY  ORAL  HISTORY 
RESEARCH  OFFICE,  AND  WAS  TRANSCRIBED  BY  MRS.  BRENDA  P.  MEIER. 

CRAWFORD:    Dr.  Allbaugh,  what  service  did  TVA  give  to  other 

fertilizer  producers?  What  about  the  TVA  research 
discoveries  of  fertilizer? 

ALLBAUGH:    Well,  this  has  been  one  of  the  major  things  since 
about  1959.   Their  first  major  new  fertilizer,  of 
course,  was  the  calcium  metaphosphate ,  which  didn't  work  out 
commercially,  was  not  accepted  and  finally  had  to  be  discarded. 
The  fused  tricalcium  didn't  work  out  either.   The  first  successful 
one  was  the  concentrated  super-phosphate.   Although  some  was 
being  produced  by  the  industry,  it  was  not  being  produced  with 
the  use  of  elemental  phosphorus,  which  produced  a  better 
product.   There  are  some  other  areas  but  some  of  the  men  at  the 
plant  could  give  you  much  better  inf ormation--Jack  Walthall  or 


Charlie  Young.   But  as  I  remember  the  major  things  we  were  working 
on  continually  was  this  question  of  the  quality  of  the  product, 
of  trying  to  improve  the  coating  so  that  material  would  flow 
freely  and  would  store  well  and  could  be  used  by  farmers.   Later 
the  research  group  moved  primarily  into  these  new  products--the 
slurries,  the  liquid  types  of  materials,  and  ammoniated  phosphates- 
there  were  a  half  dozen  or  more  of  them.   I  notice  several  in 
the  list  here  that  we  didn't  even  have  at  the  time  when  I  retired 
in  1961. 

We  did  develop  one  that  came  out  of  the  suggestion 
of  a  county  agent  out  in  Arizona  when  I  was  out  there  in  the 
middle  '50's.   We  had  a  10-30-0  product;  he  said,  "Well,  why 
don't  you  reverse  it  and  give  us  something  the  other  way  around? 
We  need  three  times  as  much  nitrogen  as  we  do  phosphate  here," 
so  I  cameback  and  left  the  suggestion  with  Jack  Walthall  and 
his  research  group,  so  they  produced  a  30-10-0,  and  finally  found 
that  they  needed  sulphur  with  it  too.   If  you  would  put  sulphur 
with  it,  you  could  help  out  on  that  element  too  in  some  of  the 
areas  which  seemed  to  be  deficient  in  that  nutrient.   And  I 
notice  that  ammonium  nitrate  sulphate  is  still  being  used. 
But  here  is  liquid  fertilizer  11-37-0;  that  was  just  coming  out 
as  I  left  in  '61.   Liquid  fertilizer  12-40-0;  I  don't  remember 
that  at  all.   Of  course,  super  phosphoric  acid  they  had;  75% 
not  at  that  time;  54%  at  that  time.   Then  the  whole  granulation 


process — I  think  this  was  one  of  the  major  contributions  in 
terms  of  help  to  the  manufacturers  because  we  moved  from  these 
soft  mixtures  that  were  very  fine  and  dusty,  more  to  the 
granulated  so  that  they  could  be  stored  and  utilized  better. 

CRAWFORD:    You  sold  most  of  this  in  the  valley  area?   Did  you 
ship  much  outside? 


ALLBAUGH :    Most  of  our  fertilizers  went  outside  the  valley. 

Most  of  what  we  used  in  our  demonstration  work  in 
testing  was  in  the  valley,  but  most  of  the  TVA  fertilizer  went 
out--even  out  of  the  valley  states--because  the  fertilizer 
industry  is  located  pretty  much  in  the  southeast.   The 
phosphate  and  the  nitrate  fertilizer  plants  are  also  located 
in  and  about  the  same  areas  that  we  are  so  that  most  of  our 
fertilizers  had  to  go  in  the  areas  outside  of  the  valley  states 

And  I  was  just  looking  here  at  what  has  happened, 
and  this  one  comes  back  to  my  earlier  statement  as  to  what 
happened  in  Iowa.   We  didn't  know  much  about  fertilizer.   I  was 
just  looking  at  the  west  north-central  states,  west  of  the 
Mississippi,  which  includes  Iowa,  which  have  increased  their 
fertilizer  use  forty  times  since  1940.   The  only  other  region 
that  is  anywhere  near  that  is  the  mountain  states — thirty  times 
what  it  was — and  these  were  the  areas  that  we  concentrated  in. 


In  contrast  to  that ,  it's  only  doubled  in  the  southeast  and  up 
along  the  Atlantic  seaboard,  and  in  the  northeast  it's  only 
about  one  and  a  half  times  what  it  was  in  1940,  so  that  our 
movement  of  these  types  of  materials  into  those  new  areas,  working 
with  distributors,  has  caused  them  to  set  up  plants  of  their 
own.   I  mean  a  lot  of  people  that  we  worked  with  in  the  early 
stages  had  no  production  of  their  own.   They  had  to  either  get 
it  from  us  or  from  some  other  commercial  concerns,  and  now  they 
are  producing  their  own  ammonium  nitrates,  particularly  the  co-op 
people.   They  are  producing  also  their  own  concentrated  super- 
phosphates.  They  are  also  producing  some  of  their  own  potash-- 
have  their  own  potash  mines  and  plants. 

CRAWFORD:    Did  you  have  an  adequate  source  of  raw  materials, 
and  where  did  you  get  them  mainly? 

ALLBAUGH:    Of  course,  nitrogen  comes  out  of  the  air  so  that 

can  be  located  anywhere.   That's  dependent  upon 
whether  you've  got  natural  gas  so  you  can  keep  your  cost  down. 
On  the  potash,  we  never  tried  to  produce  it.   The  limited 
quantities  used  were  bought  from  the  mines  in  New  Mexico  from 
Carlsbad  or  other  similar  areas.   The  phosphate  rock  was  close 
by  in  Columbia,  Tennessee,  and  this  was  one  reason  why   we  felt  we, 
from  our  own  regional  basis,  had  a  reason  for  being  in  the 


phosphates  to  utilize  these  minerals  that  we  had  in  the  valley, 
but  to  upgrade,  and  that's  what  you  have  to  do  with  the 
phosphates.   When  you  get  to  elemental  phosphorus,  we  had  to 
ship  in  higher  anlaysis  rock  phosphate  from  Florida.   And  TVA 
went  in  and  purchased  land  in  the  Florida  area  to  be  sure  and 
have  some  supplies,  but  I  understand  now  that  they  are  being 
asked  to  get  rid  of  this  land.   I  think  the  attitude  of  the 
commercial  companies  has  changed  so  that  the  need  may  not  be  as 
great  as  it  was  then.   At  that  time  they  could  have  choked  us 
to  death,  of  course—as   it  was  one  way  they  could  stop  TVA 
from  producing  phosphorus. 

CRAWFORD:    At  the  beginning  of  the  Tennessee  Valley  Authority 

agriculture  was  considered  to  be  one  of  its  major 
works.   Did  that  increase  or  decline  in  importance  as  time  went 
on,  or  remain  about  the  same  degree  of  priority? 

ALLBAUGH:    The  reason  it  was  high  priority  at  the  beginning 

was  that  it  had  the  support,  of  course,  of  the 
farmers  of  the  area  and  of  the  American  Farm  Bureau  Federation 
for  the  fertilizer  plant  at  Muscle  Shoals,  and  the  problems 
that  they  faced  here  of  proper  use  of  the  land.   One  of  the 
major  problems  of  this  area  was  the  erosion  problem  caused  by 
an  excess   of  row  crops.   Now  this  shifted  over  to  a  more 


balanced  agriculture  of  forage  crops,  livestock,  dairy  and 
beef.   For  a  while  our  cooperating  colleges  over-emphasized 
beef  production  so  that  we  had  to  switch  back,  as  not  enough 
emphasis  was  given  to  dairy,  poultry  and  other  types  of  special 
labor-intensive  crops  which  came  in  later.   I  would  say  that 
agriculture  has  declined  primarily  because  the  agricultural 
resource  of  the  region  is  just  naturally  not  there--the  soils, 
the  percent  of  land  that  can  be  tilled,  and  the  soils  themselves 
take  a  great  deal  of  labor  and  fertilizers  to  produce  a  good 
crop.   They  can't  compete  with  a  lot  of  the  more  level,  fertile 
lands  of  the  country. 

Another  thing,  farms  in  the  valley  were  so  small 
that  the  income  from  the  farms  was  not  anywhere  near  what  people 
could  get  in  other  endeavors.   As  a  result  there  has  been  a 
great  decrease,  of  course,  in  the  numbers  of  farms  in  the 
valley  area. 

CRAWFORD:    Even  during  the  TVA  era? 

ALLBAUGH :    Oh  yes,  and  rightly  so  because  the  farms  were  too 

small.   Ninety  acres — how  can  you  expect  to  make 
much  money  unless  you  are  very  highly  specialized  in  poultry, 
dairy  or  beef  f eeding--none  of  which  developed  much  in  the 
valley  area  itself.   So  agriculture  has  decreased  relative  to 


two  things — forestry  and  electric  power.   First,  the  great 
growth  in  the  forestry  program  which  has  really  opened  up  a 
whole  new  industry  here.   You  can  get  that  story  from  the 
forestry  people  but  the  fact  that  we  had  no  one  in  here  buying 
up  the  forest  wood  except  to  carry  it  over  the  mountain,  and 
now  they  have  three  or  four--maybe  f ive--Papermill  plants  such 
as  the  Bowater  Plant  now.   Even  Bowater  has  had  to  enlarge 
itself  three  or  four  times  since  it  came  in  even  though  the 
competitor  said  there  wasn't  enough  wood  here  to  keep  them  busy 
for  more  than  a  couple  of  years. 

In  addition  to  that,  of  course,  electric  power  has 
been  the  thing  that  increases  about  13%  annually,  and  that's 
pretty  hard  to  keep  up  with  and  has  greatly  influenced  the 
industrial  development  in  the  valley.    Navigation  is  also  very 
important  as  it  has  helped  the  agriculture  of  the  southeast, 
not  so  much  in  the  TVA  area,  but  of  the  whole  southeast  because 
it  has  furnished  cheaper  transporation  for  the  feed  grains  to 
large  areas  of  Georgia,  North  Carolina,  Alabama,  and  Mississippi, 
and  this  has  been  a  very  big  help  to  the  agricultural  income  of 
the  region  as  a  whole. 

CRAWFORD:    Wasn't  there  an  idea  in  TVA  for  a  while  about 

preserving  small,  independent  farms  in  the  region? 
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ALLBAUGH :    Very  much  so,  and  this  again  was  over  emphasized. 

I  am  a  firm  believer  in  the  family-type  farm.   I 
have  had  to  give  up  a  lot  of  my  early  beliefs  too,  but  this  was 
so  over-emphasized  that  it  might  have  been  a  little  better  for 
the  region  if  we  had  had  a  little  more  emphasis  on  some  people 
finding  jobs  elsewhere.   But  when  we  hear  of  the  riots  in  Detroit 
and  some  of  the  other  places,  I'm  not  so  sure.   Certainly,  the 
increased  number  of  industries  in  the  valley  has  been  very 
helpful  in  providing  jobs  and  income,  and  a  better  balanced 
economy. 

CRAWFORD:    Well,  economically  the  development  of  the  small  farm 

and  the  maintenance  of  the  small  farm  did  not  work, 
then?  It  declined  in  every  census  reading,  but  was  any  attempt 
made  to  maintain  small  farms  in  the  valley  area? 

ALLBAUGH:    Only  indirectly.   By  encouragement  through  better 

farming  methods  that  one  could  make  a  better  living 
from  it  and  that  it  was  a  good  way  of  life. 

CRAWFORD:    In  your  opinion,  did  it  work? 

ALLBAUGH:    In  the  end  they  proved  that  it  couldn't.   Now,  they 
may  have  had  as  good  a  life  where  they  were  as  they 
would  somewhere  else,  but  we  were  not  improving  their  income  a 
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great  deal.   There  has  been  an  increase  in  the  income,  but  this 
largely  was  due  both  to  the  increase  in  the  size  of  the  farms 
and  the  younger  farmers  taking  on  these  other  types  of  intensified 
projects.   In  1960,  just  before  I  left  TVA ,  a  study  was  made 
which  indicated  the  need  for  rapid  adjustment  farms  that  moved 
up  quickly  so  that  you  didn't  talk  in  terms  of  a  $2,000  to  $3,000 
income  farm,  but  you  were  talking  in  terms  of  $20,000  income 
farms  that  had,  say  $5,000  to  $10,000  net  incomes.   And  this 
has  worked  quite  well  in  the  test  demonstration  program.   It's 
moved  toward  that  recently.   We  should  have  moved  sooner;  we 
should  have  moved  faster  and  I  take  as  much  blame  for  that  as 
anyone. 

CRAWFORD:    In  your  opinion,  was  that  what  was  needed  then,  for 

successful  agriculture  in  the  valley — larger 
operations? 

ALLBAUGH:    That  was  a  part  of  it,  that's  right.   But  as  I 

said,  the  earlier  ones  that  put  forage  crops  on, 
then  with  the  increase  in  the  income  and  prices  that  took  place 
during  the  '30' s  and  early  '40' s,  the  encouragement  was  to 
beef  cattle.   There  is  just  no  way  to  make  a  big  income  on  a 
90  or  100  acre  farm  with  beef  cattle  unless  it  is  a  beef-feeding 
operation.   They  don't  have  the  grain  here  to  feed  them  so  that 
they  needed  to  put  more  emphasis  upon  the  dairy  and  more  emphasis 
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upon  the  poultry,  as  they  did  in  western  North  Carolina.   The 
North  Carolina  Extension  Service  did  the  best  job  of  the  whole 
area  in  this  type  of  intensified  farming  adjustment.   It 
included  dairy  farms,  poultry  farms--both  broiler  and  eggs-- 
and  ripe  tomato  and  vegetable  production. 

CRAWFORD:    Did  the  aims  of  TVA  toward  agricultural  relations 
change  then  through  the  '40' s  and  '50's  away  from 
the  support  of  small  farms? 

ALLBAUGH:    Change  in  emphasis,  yes.   The  emphasis  was  on 

increasing  the  volume  of  business  by  whatever  means 
possible.   In  the  '30's  I  would  say  there  was  very  little  change 
because  there  wasn't  much  to  change.   The  main  emphasis  was  to 
try  to  get  them  to  reduce  row  crops  and  to  utilize  the  fertilizers 
I  think  the  other  big  emphasis  that  did  come  through  the 
agriculture  division  was  this  thing  of  getting  farmers  to  produce 
leaders  and  then  get  these  leaders  to  set  up  their  co-ops  which 
enabled   them  to  carry  their  product  on  further  and  also  get 
their  basic  cost  items  at  less  cost  than  it  would  have  been  if 
it  had  to  be  done  entirely  by  commercial  means.   It  put  a 
competitive  element  into  the  whole  system  here  in  terms  of 
fertilizer,  feed,  fencing,  and  other  farm  cost  items. 

Granted  that  one  of  the  major  things  that's  helped 
in  the  southeast  here  has  been  the  big  feed  companies  that  have 


. 
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put  in  poultry,  but  if  this  could  have  been  done  earlier  by  the 
co-ops  themselves,  there  would  have  been  even  a  further  gain. 

CRAWFORD:    What  main  changes  have  you  seen  in  agriculture  in 
the  valley  area? 

ALLBAUGH:    Kind  of  summarizing  it  up,  increase  in  size  of  the 

unit,  intensified  agriculture,  with  great 

intensification  in  numbers — size  of  flocks  and  size  of  herds, 

and  things  of  this  kind.   Certainly  the  major  one  is  the  change 

in  terms  of  the  use  of  the  land  away  from  row  crops--which 

result  in  erosion — to  forage  crops,  hay  crops  and  pastures,  with 

its  conservation  and  a  great  intensification,  of  course,  in  the 

use  of  fertilizers. 

When  I  came  in  '45,  '46  the  highest  recommendation 

we  could  get  from  the  university  was  twenty  pounds  of  P  0  per 

2  5 

acre.   Now,  of  course,  150  to  200  pounds  is  not  uncommon  at 
all.   It  wasn't  just  the  farmer,  you  see,  that  was  a  little  bit 
behind,  and  this  is  why  working  with  the  colleges  we  were  able 
to  multiply  our  efforts  considerably  by  getting  them  to 
change — even  though  a  little  slower. 

CRAWFORD:    Did  you  find  farming  in  the  area  to  be  fairly  well 

up  to  date,  or  was  it  rather  behind  time  on 
development? 
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ALLBAUGH:    In  comparison,  of  course,  with  the  midwest,  it  was 

considerably  behind.   I  think  now  when  you  get  into 
these  specialized  areas  that  they  are  just  as  much  up  to  date 
here  as  they  are  up  there — especially  in  the  livestock  and 
poultry  enterprises. 

In  some  of  the  row  crop  production,  it  was  behind. 
Many  of  soils  are  low  in  fertility  and  the  land  does  not  lay 
so  that  you  can  utilize  much  of  it.   But  in  terms  of  feeds  for 
dairy  cows — the  handling  of  dairy  production  and  poultry 
production--you  also  have  certain  seasonal  advantages,  weather 
wise. 

CRAWFORD:    What  did  you  feel  you  had  accomplished  in  agricultural 

relations  at  the  time  you  retired  from  TVA  in  1961, 
Dr.  Allbaugh? 

ALLBAUGH:    Well,  I  think  probably  like  most  jobs  where  you  have 

a  group  of  people  working  with  you  that  I  have  the 
greatest  satisfaction  out  of  bringing  in  some  new,  young  men 
into  the  organization,  with  new  ideas  to  mix  with  the  old,  and 
come  out  of  it  with  a  product  that  I  thought  was  a  considerable 
improvement  over  what  it  had  been  before  because  there  was 
considerable  prejudice  here  in  this  division  in  bringing  in 
outside  people  into  the  area.   And  this  we  were  able  to  overcome 
by  careful  selection,  and  these  people,  of  course,  proving 
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themselves  with  the  college  staff,  the  fertilizer  distributors 
and  the  farmers. 

Moving  on  to  specifics,  developing  a  relationship 
with  the  other  divisions  in  TVA — forestry,  navigation  and  power 
divisions — and  of  course,  down  at  the  chemical  plant  office  which 

was  later  combined  with  us— we  were  able  to  carry  out,  I  think, 
a  better  program  and  a  more  integrated  program  than  was  possible 
before.   In  terms  of  the  specifics,  I  think  the  highest  priority 
I  would  give  would  be  to  a  greater  emphasis  upon  the  economics 
of  agriculture  in  our  test  demonstration  program,  looking  more 
at  profit  rather  than  just  the  question  of  how  much  more 
fertilizer  to  use. 

The  second  one  was  our  constant  emphasis  on  the 
increase  in  analysis  of  fertilizers,  which  meant  cutting  of 
costs  for  farmers,  not  only  in  the  valley  but  throughout  the 

nation.   And  third,  developing  a  method  of  working  with  these 
distributors  that  would  get  their  support--with  special  thanks 
to  Mr.  West.   I  feel  our  greatest  failure  was  inability  to  get 

all  the  land  grant  colleges  onto  this  idea  of  specialization 
earlier.   It  finally  came  about  primarily  because  western  North 
Carolina  had  an  agricultural  extension  economist  with  many  of 
the  same  ideas  we  were  developing  but  he  was  able  to  go  ahead 
and  put  them  to  work.   But  the  thing  should  have  been  region-wide, 
if  we  had  had  greater  influence  upon  the  land  grant  college 
people  who  were  working  with  us. 
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CRAWFORD:    On  what  people  did  you  rely  most  within  agricultural 
relations? 

ALLBAUGH:    Do  you  mean  the  people  within  the  division  or  do 
you  mean  outside? 

CRAWFORD:    Yes,  within  your  division. 


ALLBAUGH:    Well,  of  course,  you  do  it  pretty  much  down  through 

your  organization  and  Ralph  McKnight  was  in  charge 
of  the  test  demonstration  program  and  Dr.  Sheldon  Clement  was 
in  charge  of  the  fertilizer  distributing  program.   Dr.  Manny 
E.  L. )  Baum  was  in  charge  of  the  economic  phase  of  the  program, 
and  Dr.  George  Stanford  was  in  charge  of  the  fertilizer  research 
program.   That  branch  was  relocated  down  at  Wilson  Dam  in  1956, 
but  it  was  under  my  direction.   Dr.  Stanford  did  an  outstanding 
job  of  obtaining  personnel  to  develop  a  strong  program  in 
agronomic-fertilizer  research  at  Muscle  Shoals  in  cooperation 
with  the  chemical  engineers  and  around  the  nation  with  the 
Land  Grant  College  agronomy  departments. 

I  had  disagreements,  of  course,  with  all  of  them  at 
different  times,  and  there  were  men  under  each  of  those  who 
made  specific  contributions.   As  I  indicated,  there  was  Dr. 
Clement  and  also  John  Douglas  on  fertilizer  production  and 
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distribution  economics.   Under  Dr.  Baum  there  was  Dr.  Fletcher 
Riggs.   In  the  test  demonstration  work,  there  was  Cleatus  Flowers 
and  of  course,  in  the  early  days  Hugh  Powers  was  the  major 
man  that  one  relied  upon  in  that  branch. 

CRAWFORD:    I  believe  agricultural  relations  was  unusual  among 

the  major  parts  of  TVA  in  its  lack  of  recruiting 
people  outside  of  the  region.   I  know  that  many  of  the  engineers 
came  from  outside,  many  of  the  attorneys  did,  managerial 
personnel,  directors  and  others.   Where  did  you  recruit  people 
for  the  divisions  when  you  were  in  charge? 

ALLBAUGH:    It  depended  upon  the  type  of  position,  but  of  course, 
with  my  former  connection  with  Iowa  State  University 
a  larger  share  came  from  there.  There  was  some  criticism  on 
this.   We  offered  positions  to  other  people  but  both  my 
confidence  in  the  others  and  their  confidence,  to  a  certain 
extent,  in  my  ability  to  help  direct,  caused  us  to  hire  both 
ag-economists  and  agronomists — a  larger  share  of  them — from 
Iowa  State  University  although  we  had  some  from  other  midwest 
institutions.   We  had  a  few  from  the  southeast  area,  but  not 
too  many. 

CRAWFORD:    Did  you  feel  that  strengthened  the  division—bringing 
in  new  ideas  from  outside? 
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ALLBAUGH :    Very  definitely  or  I  wouldn't  have  brought  them  in 


CRAWFORD 


Why  had  that  not  been  done  before? 


ALLBAUGH:    This  I  couldn't  answer.   You  see,  I  was  one  of  the 

first  to  be  brought  in  in  '45,  '46,  and  this  was 
"Dad"  White's  decision.   He  was  the  one  that  I  had  met  in  Iowa 
in  the  test  demonstration  work  and  he  thought  from  some  of  the 
things  that  had  been  said  there  that  maybe  I  could  help  them 
out  in  broadening  the  test-demonstration  work  here.   I  know  he 
did  it  against  some  other  people's  wishes  because  he  told  me 
afterwards.   After  we  worked  a  while  he  said,  "I  told  them  you 
could  do  it."   (Laughter)   So  I  think  among  the  agricultural 
group  (TVA  and  colleges)  there  was,  in  the  beginning  some 
prejudice  against  outsiders.   But  his  was  true  throughout  the 
agricultural  extension  services  everywhere.   So  Mr.  McAmis 
selected  people  that  he  knew  and  felt  were  acquainted  with  the 
area.   This  may  have  been  good  in  the  early  years  and  it  may 
have  taken  eight  to  ten  years  to  get  the  thing  turned  where 
others  would  be  accepted,  you  see. 


CRAWFORD:    I  know  at  first  public  relations  with  the  people 
involved  was  a  real  problem. 
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ALLBAUGH:    That's  right,  and  as  I  say,  I'm  not  too  critical 

of  them  on  it--a  little  critical  in  terms  of  at 
times  how  the  colleges  were  going  to  accept  some  of  our  outside 
people,  and  unfortunately  we  had  selected  a  man  or  two  that 
didn't  increase  their  confidence. 

CRAWFORD:    Were  they  generally  accepted,  though? 

ALLBAUGH:    In  general  they  were.   Not  only  accepted,  but 

appreciated.   I  mean  we  had  many  comments  of 
appreciation  for  the  new  thoughts  that  these  people  brought  in 
to  us.   You  see,  for  about  a  half  dozen  years,  during  the  '50' s, 
we  had  conferences  at  the  land  grant  colleges  of  our  staff  on 
these  four  areas:   economic  research,  fertilizer-agronomy 
research,  test  demonstration  and  distributor  demonstrations. 
We  had  a  meeting  with  them  and  a  segment  of  their  staff  who 
were  working  with  us  and  we  had  the  administrators  in  on  this. 
To  me,  this  was  something  that  brought  us  together  and  got  this 
exchange  of  ideas  and  helped  to  develop  confidence  in  these 
new  people  because  when  they  had  some  good  idea,  we  worked  it 
over  together.   Then  we  gave  them  the  opportunity  of  presenting 
it  to  the  colleges.   Here  is  one  comment,  as  I  was  thinking 
over  things,  that  I  think  is  worth  including  in  the  record. 
Dean  Smith,  who  was  director  of  the  experiment 
station  at  Auburn  University,  told  me  one  evening  when  we  were 
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talking  after  we  had  had  one  of  these  serious  conferences, 
"Lee,  you  have  enabled  me  to  accomplish  in  two  years  what  I 
have  been  trying  to  get  done  for  the  last  ten,  and  that's  to 
get  the  agronomists,  and  the  livestock  men  and  the  soils  men 
and  these  other  specialists  to  sit  down  together  and  decide 
what  a  major  problem  is  and  then  work  on  it  together  instead 
of  each  one  picking  up  some  little  project  that  he  wants  to  work 
on."   This  was  one  thing,  by  bringing  in  TVA  funds  for  a 
project,  that  we  could  do  because  we  would  have  funds  and  we 
would  give  to  them  only  on  the  basis  that  there  was  a  coordinated 
program  being  planned  and  carried  out  on  a  specific  problem. 
Well,  as  I  say,  this  was  one  of  the  highlights  of  having  worked 
with  him  because  he's  not  a  man  that  passes  out  that  kind  of 
compliments  very  often.   But  I  noticed  it  in  other  places  too, 
and  in  institutions  where  we  didn't  get  along  so  well  .  .  . 
Well,  the  same  thing  worked  in  North  Carolina  except  that  there 
they  also  had  internal  pressures  to  integrate  so  that  there  we 
didn't  have  to  put  any  pressure  on  them.   It  was  just  usually 
sitting  down  and  working  out  the  final  plans.   In  some  of  the 
other  states  we  didn't  get  it  done. 

CRAWFORD:    Thank  you  very  much,  Dr.  Allbaugh. 


